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What is your full name and occupation? 


Michael I. Asch. I am an Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Alberta. I am 
presently on part-time leave from the University 


as a Research Advisor to the Dene Nation. 


Is the Curriculum Vitae attached to this evidence 


accurate in all respects? 
Yesanclt tis 
What is the main point of your evidence? 


The intent is to provide an assessment of the 
potential socio-economic ena of the bees 
Norman Wells pipeline on the native people in 
the Northwest Territories who live along the 
corridor route. While this will be detailed 
below, at the core my assessment is that the 
benefits of this project will be minimal at 
best and that the potential negative impacts 
will greatly outweigh them. Further, I will 
show that given the severe nature of these 
impacts it is impossible to provide mitigation 
short of recommending that aboriginal rights 
negotiations be completed and an economic plan 
for the development of the region be insti- 
iven serious 
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consideration. 


How do you assess the possible benefits of this 
pipeline to the hunting-trapping economy of the 


Dene? 


According to the companies, there will be only 
one: the provision of jobs which will generate 
needed cash income to hunter-trappers. I will 
argue here, on the other hand, that this is not 

a benefit, but rather represents a negative 
impact. Hence I will argue there are no positive 


benefits of this proposal to the Dene. 


In order to better establish this point, I 
will begin by providing some historical context 


into which the assessment can be placed. 


As I have shown in previously published writings, 
prior to the arrival of the fur traders, the Dene 
had a single sector economy based on hunting 

and gathering. From it, they obtained dir- 

ectly virtually all the material goods they 
needed for existance. The introduction Of 

the furtrade brought a new sector to the econo- 
my. Through it, the Dene obtained nany new 

goods from the Western world, including, 
ultimately, the very technology they used for 


hunting and trapping. In return, they traded 
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furs. 


From the introduction of the fur trade in the 
late 18th Century up to the end of the Second 
World War, this hunting-trapping adaptation 


remained self-sufficient. That is, enough 


value was produced from bush subsistence acti- 


vities and from fur trading to allow the Dene 


to sustain themselves -- often at a reasonably 


high standard of living. 


This circumstance came to an abrupt end after 
the Second World War. The crisis came in the 
trapping sector. Costs of commodities pur- 
chased by native people rose dramatically in 
that inflationary period, while prices paid 
for furs declined sharply. The result was a 
severe depression in the hunting-trapp ing 


economy. 


At the same time, a solution to the crisis 


presented itself. The Federal Government had 


recently introduced legislation which provided 


old age pension and family allowance payments. 


Through the use of these payments, the Dene 
were able to maintain a hunting-trapping 
focus in their economy. . However, now this 


economy was not self-sustaining, but required 


cash flows from external sources to maintain 
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Furthermore, during the late 1950s and 1960s, 
the Federal Government introduced policies to 
provide for the eventual assimilation of the 
Dene into the Southern Canadian economy. The 
key to this policy was schooling and, as a 
result of compulsary school attendance laws 
and certain other factors, many Dene moved 


from the bush into town during this period. 


This had a further deleterious effect on the 
strength of the hunting-trapping economy. 
While living in the bush, the Dene were able 
to sustain most of their subsistence needs 
through hunting and gathering activities. 

Now as they lived in town, this was no longer 
possible. As a result, they began to depend 
more on store-bought food and hence required 
even larger amounts of cash income. This 
could only be provided by further tapping 


external sources and in particular welfare. 


In these circumstances, what has happened to 


hunting-trapping as an economic activity? 


Although one might expect that its importance 


would decline, this has been demonstrated not 


to be the case. As the Berger Report indicates, 
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the net annual value of the products derived 
from hunting-trapping in the period 1970-75 


amounted to over $1.8 million or, according 


to the estimates of the companies' consultants, 


at least 22.7% of total income. Indeed; as 
these consultants point out: 
"what is certain is that southern anal- 
ysts have often underestimated the eco- 
nomic significance of native renewable 
resource use and too easily have jumped 
to the conclusion that it was dead or 
dying as a means of livelihood." 
But, this is not to say that the sector is 
without problems. Even with the higher fur 
prices that have been experienced in recent 
years, many Dene still require cash income 
from sources external to hunting-trapp ing 


activities to provide essential monies. 
How is this income derived? 


In the present day, this income is derived 
from two primary sources. The first, which 
includes family allowances, old age pensions 


and welfare, requires no labour input. This 


means that the hunter-trapper is free to expend 


his full labour time in hunting-trapping 
activities. The other, wage labour, requires 


that the hunter-trapper give up full-time 
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hunting-trapping in order to secure this ne- 


cessary income. 


Of the two alternatives, it is my impression that 
over the past 30 years, the non-labour option 

has been more popular. This is not due, as 

some ill-informed people would have it, to the 
laziness of the Dene. Rather, I would suggest 
that it is due primarily to two kinds of factors: 
first, it seems clear that full-time hunting- 
trapping is a.prefereq way of life for many Dene 
and second, hunting-trapping is a dhysically 
demanding occupation which necessitates much 
time away from families and home life. Hence, 
rather than take another job, often in a remote 
locale, many Dene would choose to rely on 

sources of cash that require no additional 


labour input. 


Is there any other difficulty with wage labour 


for the Dene? 


Yes. There is another problem which may in- 
fluence Dene choice. It forces Dene to parti- 
cipate directly in a work and social envir- 
onment which stands outs ide the work and social 
environment they experience through their 
hunting-trapping institutions and values. 


Indeed, to some the experiences of the two 
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may well be contradictory. This is a problem 
which is recognized by the companies when they 
state with respect to work rotation programmes 
that: 
"... the style of life found in work rota- 
tion camps iS such as to further increase 
the enthusiasm of some workers for more 
traditional activities which are available 
at home. Two weeks immersion in a southern 
style work and living environment may 
strengthen their commitment to more tradi- 
tional activities and to a more traditional 
life style." (232). 
But, rather than discuss ways in which such 
conflict might be mitigated, they treat it 
as a potentially positive impact! This is, 


indeed, a major failure of their assessment. 


Is the potential conflict over institutions and 


values limited to the wage labour option? 


No. It arises as well, albeit in a more subtle 


form, with respect to the non-labour alterna- 


tive. Let me use the case of welfare to exemplify 


this point. 


The problem of welfare is not limited to the 
amount or the pervasiveness of the payments. 


Rather, it is importantly connected to the 
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very form in which it is given: which is 
to individual families. The traditional dis- 
tribution system still used in the hunting- 
trapping sector assures that there is little 
wealth differentiation. Thus, for example, 
often when a hunter returns with food surplus 
to his family's immediate needs, he will share 
that food with others rather than keep it 
all for his own use. On the other hand, wel- 
fare creates the individualization of poverty 
and helps to relieve the community of its 
traditional responsib lity to help one another. 
This leads to the undermining of traditional 
values of collective responsibility and to the 
forced incorporation of the value of individual 


responsibility characteristic of our society. 


In this sense, welfare represents a social intru- 


--§j0n that goes beyond the mere question of dol- 
lars and cents, for it creates an atmosphere 


that influences Dene to change their values. 


How does the Norman Wells pipeline proposal fit 


into this picture? 


According to the companies, there is only one 
posstble positive impact: the creation of 

jobs to help alleviate the cash income pro- 
blem. But, as I have shown here, the provision 


of jobs is not a solution, but is rather an 
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aspect of the problem the Dene face: the ero- 
sion of the stability of the institutions and 
values of their hunting-trapping way of life 


due to the need to obtain cash income. 


Given that this is the case, it is clear that 
the pipeline offers no benefits for the hunting- 
trapping life of the Dene and that, indeed, the 
very creation of jobs will present the Dene 
with problems, some of which are recognized by 
the companies but none of which are attended to 


by them. 


Will the proposed pipeline have any negative 


impacts on the Dene? 


The companies argue that the proposed pipeline 


-will have a minimal negative impact on the 


economy and society of the Dene. They give 
four reasons for this: 1) that there will be few 
jobs; 2) that the time of year of construction 


will lower the impact on hunting-trapping; 


3) that work rotation will help Dene who wish 


to hunt and trap part-time; and 4) that most 
impact will take Ane in or near larger and 
more acculturated communities that are less 
involved in traditional activities and more 
accustomed to the kinds of impacts associated 


with development. 
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It is my considered opinion-that their assess- 
ment is overly optimistic. Indeed, I believe 
that the negative impacts associated with this 
proposal are so major that unorthodox mitigation 


procedures are called for. 


Could you specify your differences with the 


companies’ assessment? 


In part, my differences stem from my reading of 
the potential negative impacts associated with 
the four areas of concern they refer to. How- 
ever, in large measure, my disagreement arises 
over an aspect of the assessment not included 
in their analysis: the perceived impact of 

the proposed project on the part of the Dene 


and other northerners. It is, in the end, this 


- factor which brings my assessment to its strong 


negative conclusion. 


But let me begin by an examination of the assess- 


ment made by the companies in areas of concern 
mentioned in their impact statement. I will 
limit this discussion to two points: jobs and 
work rotation. Further, let me state at the 
outset that my task here as I see it is to 


point out areas of weakness in their analysis, 


which lead to what 1 consider to be their 


overly optimistic conclusionsyand not to offer 
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alternative mitigations, at.least at this point. 


Let me begin with their discussion of jobs. Here, 
the applicant argues that since the number of 
jobs both in the construction and operations 

phase will be small and will be taken by people 
living in various communities along the pipe- 


line route, the impact of jobs will be minimal. 


But this analysis does not begin to probe the 
issue. For example, the companies provide no 
assurance that any jobs will go to Dene, and, 
given the small number of jobs available, there 
is a distinct possibility that they will go in 
the main to non-native northerners. Second, 
there is no concern raised about the potential 
negative impact of having a few highly paid 

Dene living in a community which is based on an 
ethic of sharing and egalitarianism. Finally, 
there is no analysis of which Dene are likely to 
get jobs and ways to ensure that they go to 
people who can best benefit from them. Indeed, 
if this latter matter is not attended it, I 
believe that, given the kinds of skills required, 
many of the jobs will go to young, unmarried 
Dene men. These are individuals with the fewest 
economic responsibilities. And, if past exper- 
jence is a guide, they tend to use the income 


earned from such jobs on personal luxury items and 
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parties. 
What is your view with respect to work rotation? 


The companies argue that it will enable Dene to 
both harvest resources and work for wages. This, 
they argue, mitigates the difficulties of full-time 
wage employment. To support this claim, they 


point to work done among the Inuit at Coppermine. 


Now, to begin with, it should be clear from what I 
established earlier that jobs, especially in con- 
junction with hunting-trapping activities, are not 
a benefit; this is a point which the companies 
themselves seem to make but for which they offer 
no mitigation. There are additional deficiencies 
in their analysis. First, their position is based 


on a direct analogy from the Coppermine data. The 


problem with this is that the cultural and historical 


settings of the Inuit of Coppermine and the Dene 
of the Mackenzie Valley are quite different as 

is their work experience in the post-second world 
war period. These factors ought to have been 
examined in their analysis and an explanation 

of their impact on the application of the 
Coppermine data to the Dene situation included, 
Or, better still, the companies .ought to have 


developed their analysis on Dene data directly. 
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That they did neither makes the applicability 


of their findings doubtful. 


Second, as I mention above, the applicants 
clearly imply that some Dene will have problems 
adjusting to the conflicting institutions and 
values of work rotation. Yet, they offer no 
mitigation save for some remarks to the effect 
that even these negative impacts may have posi- 
tive benefits in re-enforcing traditional 
values. I suggest that, to be charitable, 

this analysis misses the point. And, in the 
absense of some clearer indications as to how 
the companies hope to avoid these problems, I 
suggest that the Dene are likely to experience . 


negative impacts from this form of employment 


much more severe than intimated by the applicants. 


Third, their claim that work rotation will] bene- 


fit hunter-trappers must be tested against 

the possibilities of hunter-trapners actually 
being hired for this project. As I stated 
above, the fact that few jobs are available 
suggests that few if any Dene will get them and 
that, furthermore, given the skills required, 
there is every chance that only a small propor- 
tion will have the NE necessary to apply 
for these jobs. Thus, to make the assertion 


they wish to make, the companies must do two 
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things which they have not as yet done: 
1) cross-reference job-skills necessary for 
employment on the project with persons now en- 
gaged in hunting-trapping; and 2) provide some 


mechanism to ensure that such persons will re- 


ceive preference in hiring. In the absense of 


these figures, I submit that their claim on 


this point has a hollow ring. 


How would you summarize your evidence to this 


point? 


In the absense of mechamisms to ensure that: 

1) Dene get jobs; 2) income distinctions are 
minimized; 3) hunter-trappers participate; and 
4) that negative side-effects of employment are 
attended to, there is every reason to believe 
that this project, like others before it, will 
bring in its wake not minor pertubations as 

the companies would have it, but strong neg- 
ative impacts on the lives of the people it 


touches. 
What do you mean by perceived impact? 


Perceived impact is the way in which the 
people affected view the project. As has been 
shown through extensive anthropological study, 


perceived impact, especially if the perceptions 
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are negative, can have a determining effect 
on the success of a project. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Professor Spicer - a founder of Applied 
Anthropology - stated as early as 1952 that: 
“However effective imposed changes may 
appear to be at the level of overt beha- 
viour,...the accompanying effects of imposi- 


tion in the form of antagonisms to the inno- 


vator and all that he represents may raise 


serious obstacles to further progress." 


He then goes on to state: 


"when...resistance is allowed to develop 
it may become organized so that people's 
energies are channelled into opposition 

to the innovators, while the innovations 
themselves become symbols of that opposi- 


tion,” 


Further, he argues that perceptions of impact 
need not conform to our notions of what is 


major and minor: 


"it should be constantly borne in mind in 
cross-cultural situations that the culture 
in which we grow up predisposes us to 
certain views and values. We come to 
another culture with preconceptions 

about what is good and what is rational or 
sensible, which do not hold good univer- 
sally and these preconceptions may result 


in great misunderstanding." 
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An examination of the companies’ uocumentation 
shows that they did not attend to any of these 
critical concerns. Thus, at the outset, the 


the companies clearly state that they did not 


conduct any direct research in the communities. 


Rather, as they state: 
"RMC field work has been limited to lit- 
erature revue and meetings with govern- 


ment officials." 


That is, no interviews were made with community 


people, nor, it would seem, was any attempt 
made to contact community people to ascertain 


their position on this issue. 


How serious is this in your opinion? 


I submit that without this careful examination 


of community-based concerns, RMC could have no 


reading of the perceived impact of this project, 


nor could they advise on mitigation with respect 


to these concerns and others which are bound 
to arise in situations of cross-cultural com- 


munication. 


As a result, they failed to pick up the most 


important factor in the assessment of this pro- 


ject: the fact that the local people - Dene 
and non-Dene alike - are strongly opposed to 


the project going ahead at this time. I 
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would argue that it is this-failure to recognize 
this fact which lead RMC to conclude that the 


impacts of the project would be minimal. 


What evidence is there that the Dene are opposed 
to this project that you find convincing as 


an anthropologist? 


The evidence for the profound negative feelings 
about this project are so apparant that it does 
not require a special study to demonstrate the 
point with certainty. Let me review that evi- 
dence: 
First, we have the expressions of individuals 
from the Berger Inquiry in which virtually all 
Dene spoke against the pipeline and many 
demanded a halt to all development until abori- 
ginal rights claims were settled. 
Second, we have the Dene Declaration and subse- 
quent materials presented to the Canadian pub- 
lic on behalf of the Dene by their national or- 
ganization. These materials again insist most 
strongly on the point that no developments 
ought to take place prior to the settlement of 
aboriginal rights claims. 
Third, we have the expressions of local people 
along the route of this proposed pipeline who 
stated, during the community hearings of the 


Environmental Assessment Review Panel, that the 
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project ought not to proceed at this time. It 
is an expression that I have no doubt will be 
echoed in many forums unless this proposal is 
abandoned. 
And fourth, we have the statements of Territor- 
ial Council which has appealed to the Minister 
on the behalf of native and non-native north- 
erners alike to delay the construction of this 


pipeline. 


That the strength of the Dene opposition to this 
project is not clearly seen, may be due to some 
measure to the fact that we are dealing with a 
cross-cultural encounter. In these circum- 
Stances, as Spicer suggests, it is often diffi- 


cult for some of us to accept that our notions 


of what is beneficial and what is harmful are not 


shared universally. As a result, in the case 

of the Dene opposition, I feel we often tend 

to dismiss this as ill-founded or ill-advised. 
Bul itis, f-can assure you , not.so. fhe 

Dene position is serious and popular and further 
it has the support of many responsible non- 
natives in the North as well as Territorial 


Council. 


Given these circumstances, the granting of a 


permit is likely to be seen as an imposition and, 


as Spicer indicates, in other places such a 
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sense of imposition has led to resistance. 

I hope that it is not the intention of the 
companies nor of the National Energy Board 

to impose this pipeline against the strong de- 
Sires of the local people. Yet, if the pro- 
ject goes ahead now, that is what will be 
done. The consequences to the way of life 

of the Dene given this assessment will be 
severe. Under these conditions, then, as 
Spicer and common sense argue: 

the whole scheme needs to be re-examined. 


That is what I urge in this case. 


What could be done to protect the hunting- 
trapping economy from the negative impacts of 


major projects such as the proposed pipeline? 


The endemic problem in the hunting-trapping 
economy concerns the lack of cash income suf- 
ficient for that economy to sustain itself. 
This is, I believe, a problem that will not 


disappear quickly. Thus, if the North is to 


have a viable food production sector, this economy 


will have to be supported. 


At the moment in the North, this support comes 
from two sources: transfer-type payments 
(including welfare) and wage labour. Each of 


these, as I showed above, presents more pro- 
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blems than solutions and the proposed pipeline 


by adding jobs will only add to these problems. 


But is the North faced with only these two 
choices as means to support the hunting- 
trapping economy? The answer is "no". At 
least three other solutions have been proposed, 
each of which is better than the choice now 


available to Dene. 


The first is the one put forward by Mr. Justice 
Berger. He recognized the difficulties asso- 
ciated with wage labour and argued that there 
were non-renewable resource developments to take 
place at this time, they would only lead to the 
further undermining of the hunting-trapping 
economy and thus further exascerbate the situa- 
tion. As an alternative, he proposed that there 
be a moratorium on such developments until the 
renewable resources economy was modernized 

and developed to the point where all Dene who 
wished to do so could earn as good a living 
through activities associated with renewables 

as they could through wage labour in the non- 
renewable resources sector. This, he reckoned 
would take at least ten years. And once such a 
viable renewable resources economy were in 
place, he recommended that non-renewable re- 


source development begin to take place. 
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The second alternative is the one now in place 
in James Bay, Quebec. At heart, it attempts to 
achieve a guarantee that Crees who wish to do 
SO can earn a good living at full-time hunting- 
trapping. The solution here is to provide sup- 
port by means of a guaranteed cash payment for 
all active hunter-trappers even though there 
are many job opportunities available to them 
through the James Bay project and its spin-off 


developments. 


The third solution is to subsidize the renew- 
able resource sector by means of surpluses 
generated through royalties on non-renewable 
resource developments which take place on Dene 
land. This would, in short, be parallel to 


the kinds of revenue policies available to 


governments and fits nicely with the Dene stated 


position on political and economic self-deter- 
mination. It is the solution which I believe 
as an anthropologist has the best chance for 


long-term success. 


In short, it is clear that responsible author- 
ities from Berger to the Federal and Quebec 


Governments have recognized that the cash in- 


come difficulties of the hunting-trapping econo- 


my ought to be settled in a manner which en- 


ables the hunter-trapper to thrive without 
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taking on wage employment. Further, viable 
and practical solutions to this problem have 
been proposed and , in one case, is already in 


place. 


I would argue that the same facts hold for the 
Dene hunting-trapping economy as for that of 
the James Bay Cree and that solutions to this 
problem which enable this way of life to thrive 
must be found in the North as they were in 
Quebec, before any major non-renewable re- 
source development goes ahead. I would 
therefore urge that to mitigate against the 
potential negative impacts to the hunting- . 
trapping economy of the Dene, that the Na- 
tional Energy Board recommend that a plan to 
ensure the viability of the hunting-trapping 
economy in general and the economic life of 
those Dene who wish to participate in this 
economy on a full-time basis be implemented 
prior to the granting of a permit to construct 
this pipeline. For only this will ensure that 
the potential negative impacts to that econo- 


my will be minimized. 


Under what conditions might the strong nega- 


tive reactions to the proposal be calmed? 


I am not certain whether this will ever be 
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possible with this project... Before the project 
is even considered at any future time, for 
reasons I have indicated, it is necessary that 


the Dene claims be already settled, 


Beyond what I have already said, one final 
issue must be settled before the pipeline ought 
to be reconsidered. It seems highly likely 
that the Dene and those others who choose to 
live in the region will need some time after 
the settlement to arrive at a plan for polit- 
ital and economic development for their mutual 
benefit. To propose the pipeline before such a 
plan is in place would be pre-mature. Hence, 

I would urge that the Dene and the other 


northerners be given the opportunity to de- 


velop such a plan and then to assess the proposed 


pipeline with respect to it. Until such a time 
I would argue that this pipeline proposal ought 
to be shelved. Indeed, not to do so is to 


prejudice the Dene claim. 
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